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school in the city of New York, articulation is at present the exclusive 
method of teaching. In several of the larger American schools the 
attempt will be made to combine the use of oral language with that of 
signs, to a much greater extent than has hitherto been done. At the 
New York Institution this experiment has already begun, and there is 
a good prospect for introducing it even at Hartford. 

In directing attention, as we did a year ago, to the history and suc- 
cess of the method of articulation, we desired chiefly to see justice done 
to a branch of deaf-mute instruction much neglected in America. We 
did not suppose that the sign language could be dispensed with, but 
hoped that its use could be brought within the proper limits. Among 
the influences which have operated during the past twelve months to 
bring about this desired result, the tour of Mr. Gallaudet, and this Re- 
port, in which it is described, have been as important as any. The 
position and the well-known predilections of this gentleman, his candor 
and abilities, and the zeal with which he pursued inquiries that resulted 
so differently from what he probably expected, all combine to give 
weight to what he has written. His Report cannot be considered as 
exhausting the subject ; indeed, it does little more than furnish notes for 
a moi - e extended investigation ; but, so far as it goes, it deserves warm 
praise. The combined method of instruction which it advocates, when 
fully developed by long and impartial trial, we have no doubt will be 
found the best for the childreti who are to be taught. Further experi- 
ence will probably convince Mr. Gallaudet that oral language has a 
greater value than even he assigns to it ; while those who denounce 
the sign language will learn that it has its uses as well as its abuses, 
and that it cannot be dispensedwith in the education of a large propor- 
tion of deaf-mutes. 

It may be observed, in passing, that most of the Reports of deaf- 
mute schools in the United States for the past year discuss this ques- 
tion, and that the First Report of the Clarke Institution (annexed to 
the Report of the Massachusetts Board of Education) gives an inter- 
esting history of that establishment. 



10. — A Grammar of the English Language. By Samuel S. Greene, 
A. M. Philadelphia : Cowperthwait & Co. 1867. 

Though .there has been a great advance in philological learning 
during the present century, our grammars still follow in the beaten 
track of Lindley Murray, differing only in the mode of treating the 
subject, and perhaps in accuracy and fulness of detail. They are only 
different patterns out of the same material, seeking, through some 
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mechanical device, to suit the taste for variety. They give us none of 
the results of modern inquiry into the nature and origin of speech, nor 
even into the specialties of our English tongue, but the subject is 
presented in a series of arbitrary rules based in great part merely 
upon the concurrent practice of well-informed speakers. Upon that 
which constitutes the real structure of the language they enter but 
slightly, if at all. The grammar of Professor Greene may be taken as 
a partial exception to this statement. Though his stand-point is the 
same as that of older grammarians, yet he has given' us some of the 
results of philological research, so far as they bear upon the English 
language. He might have drawn more largely, indeed, from this 
source, but his aim has been to prepare a practical grammar which 
should comprise, within moderate limits, the ordinary rules of the lan- 
guage, and in this he has eminently succeeded. He has adopted the 
extreme analytical method in treating the subject, which to many 
teachers will prove a strong recommendation of the work. 

Some of his statements, however, strike us as exceptionable. For 
instance, when he calls out of, instead of &c, " complex prepositions." 
In another place he defines " complex " as resulting from the union of 
dissimilar elements, which is not the case here. They are strictly 
compound prepositions, and form one variety of the improper prep- 
osition. Again (p. 156), but is called an adversative conjunction, 
" which simply shows opposition without emphasis." But all adversa- 
tive clauses are rendered more or less emphatic from the opposition, or 
contrast, which they denote to the preceding clause, and, coming last, 
they receive the greater intonation. The emphasis arises from the very 
nature of the adversative clause. Still, yet, &c, have a concessive as 
well as antithetic force, and are often joined to hut, to increase the 
emphasis. On page 143, it is not an adequate explanation to say that 
methinks and methought, &c, may be regarded as impersonal or uniper- 
sonal (?) verbs, dnd equivalent to " I think," &c. This last remark 
will be likely to mislead the learner. The verb in " I think " is not 
the same as in methinks. The latter comes from the Anglo-Saxon 
thincan — seem, and me is in the dative case. The meaning there- 
fore is to me it seems (mihi videtur). The anomaly deserves notice, 
because it is a rare instance of an Anglo-Saxon construction continued 
in English, notwithstanding the irregularity of the form. Further, the 
present tense, we are told, is used first to " denote an action as in itself 
complete at the precise moment of speaking." Ex. : " I see it," " I 
feel the heat." But we could not say " I see the man," unless we were 
seeing him " at the precise moment of speaking," so that " I am see- 
ing " is implied in " I see," only the former makes prominent the 
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continuance of the act, while the latter does not ; and this is precisely the 
difference between them. If, however, " complete " be taken in the 
sense of entire, full, and as referring to the act of seeing, this act is just 
as complete and full in " I am seeing " as in " I see." Again, the 
perfect tense, in its secondary use, " denotes an action as completed, 
but continuing in its effects till the time of speaking." Ex. : " Jupiter 
has revolved around the sun for ages." Here a meaning is given 
to the tense which is derived from the supplementary object of time, 
since the tense itself has the same force in " he has been here but a 
short time," as in " he has been here, but has now left." The author 
seems to have in mind a well-known use of the Greek and Latin 
perfect where we employ the present ; as, " the house is built," an 
idiomatic use of the present which should be pointed out. The author 
seems very fond of a definition, as when he tells us, " The emphatic 
form represents the act with emphasis " (how could it do otherwise ?) 
and occasionally treats us to a novel statement, as, " The passive voice 
enables us to conceal the agent," by which he means that the passive 
voice does not require that the agent should be formally expressed. 

The author's system for the analysis of sentences we have not space 
to notice. In the classification and nomenclature of compound propo- 
sitions, he has drawn largely from Becker, but differs materially from 
him in the analysis of the simple proposition. This is more important 
as the compound proposition is formed by the combination of simple 
ones. He differs also from him in not commencing with the analysis 
of the proposition, and considering all the parts of speech from their 
relation to it. We propose to give a brief statement of the Beckerian 
system, that readers who are interested in the subject may observe its 
simplicity, and also how distinctly it reveals the real framework of the 
language. 

1. The proposition is taken as the grand unit in language, and all 
separate words, or combinations of words, as only parts of this greater 
whole. Even the grammatical relations between the words have refer- 
ence, and are subordinate, to this higher relation, which binds the whole 
into a single thought or sentence. Separate words and phrases, taken 
by themselves, are only fractional and unrelated parts ; but thrown into 
the form of a proposition, they assume an organic relation and constitute 
speech. And since all speech is made up of this fundamental unit in its 
different forms and combinations, its analysis furnishes us with a key to 
the whole organism of speech. 

2. The words in language are divided according to their intellectual 
content into notional words and relational words, the former expressing 
ideas, and the latter only the relation of ideas. Of the first class, the 
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noun and verb are the most important, since they denote objects or 
existences, and activities or states of being. These two classes of 
conceptions form the great antithesis in thought and language, as rest 
and motion is the great antithesis in nature. But nouns have qualities 
and verbs modes of action, and this gives rise to a second class of 
notional words, the adjective and adverb. In the sentence, " Large 
bodies move slowly," we have all the notional words in language. 
The rest are relational, including also many adverbs. Notional 'words 
are combined, either through inflection or by means of relational words, 
to express a combination of ideas, as " The king's palace," " The trees 
in the garden." Adjectives are joined to nouns to describe or indi- 
vidualize them more fully. In all such cases, however, the language 
must conform to the proper relations of the idea. We cannot say, 
" A tree of water," because no such relation can exist between these 
objects. Such combinations, moreover, are simple apprehensions of 
the mind. But when we assert that one idea belongs to another, as a 
quality of it or an activity which may be affirmed of it, a higher faculty 
is brought into use, namely, the judgment, and a judgment expressed in 
words is a proposition, — the grand unit indefinitely multiplied in the 
structure of speech. It is formed by the combination of the verb and 
noun. 

I. Omitting the imperfect proposition (which consists in a mere 
predication without a logical subject, as "it rains," "pluit"), the 
simple proposition consists of two essential factors, a subject and 
predicate. The union of these is called the predicative combina- 
tion, and is indicated by the agreement of the verb with its subject. 
This is the leading combination in language. The others are subordi- 
nate to it. The subject is always a noun, or some word used with the 
force of a noun. The predicate may be a verb, as " Man dies" an 
adjective, as " Man is mortal," a noun, as " John is a physician," a 

• preposition and its case, as " The merchant is in New York," or an 
adverb, as " The fire is out." These are all the varieties of the predi- 
cate. The mode of the predication varies. It may be affirmative, 
negative, interrogative, conditional, or imperative. 

II. The substantive idea may be enlarged or modified: 1. By an 
adjective ; as, " the good man is loved." 2. By a noun in apposition ; 
as, " Christ the Saviour died." 3. A noun in the genitive case; as, 
" Ccesar's party (or the party of Caesar) was triumphant." 4. A preposi- 
tion and its case ; as, " a friend to the cause is needed," " the men in 
the city were slain." These are all the varieties. This expansion, or 
individualization of the subject, is called the attributive combination. 

III. It is the nature of some verbs to express an action which re- 
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lates only to the subject ; as, " The bird flies," and they are called sub- 
jective. Others express an actio*n which is exerted upon an object, or 
done in reference to it, and are called objective verbs. All verbs may 
be included in these two classes. The various objects which follow the 
objective verb, and are necessary to its full predication, are called com- 
plementary objects. They are : 1. The passive object ; as, " God 
created the world." 2. The dative, with the passive object ; as, "John 
gave the book to Charles." 3. The genitive object ; as, " He repents 
of his folly." 4. The passive, with the factitive object ; as, " They 
made him king." Besides these objects, there are certain external re- 
lations, often denoted, which serve to individualize still further the action 
of the verb, or limit to a particular time, place, &c. These are called 
supplementary objects, and denote the time, place, manner, cause, and 
coexistence. These relations may be expressed by adverbs, but they 
are often expressed by a noun depending on a preposition, which is the 
exponent of the relation ; as, " I heard a good sermon in the church, 
on Sunday" {place and time), "They received us gladly" (manner), 
" They died from hunger " (cause), " He said it in my presence " 
(coexistence). All verbs may take a supplementary object after them. 
Adjectives, also, like verbs, are subjective or objective, the latter taking 
after them complementary objects ; as, " useful for food," ". devoid of 
reason " (genitive objective). 

Adjectives are followed by the supplementary objective; as, "ripe 
in autumn," " good by nature." These different objects, with the 
predicate, form the objective combination. These three combinations, 
the predicative, the attributive, and the objective, are all the combina- 
tions in language. The attributive belongs to the noun, and may be 
joined with it in any relation, and the objective belongs to the verb. To 
one of these three combinations every word in a sentence belongs. 
These are all the parts that enter into the structure of the simple propo- 
sition. Its limits are very sharply defined in language, since it must 
always contain a full predication, with all the external relations re- 
quired in the case. It will be seen, also, that the use and grammatical 
relation of all the parts of speech may be learned from it, except the 
relative pronoun, and some varieties of the conjunction. All other 
sentences are formed from combinations of the simple sentence. Of 
these combinations we have two forms, subordinate and co-ordinate. 

I. Subordinate compound proposition. A proposition may itself be 
the subject of thought, so as to form but a single or complex index in 
the mind, and hence may stand in the relation of any one of the 
notional words to the proposition, except to the verb itself. A proposi- 
tion thus used may stand in the place of a noun ; as, " That God ex- 
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ists, is true " ( = God's existence), in either the nominative or objective 
case. It may take the place of an adjective, and form a part of the 
attributive combination ; as, " Our Father, which art in heaven " 
( = heavenly Father), and is introduced by a relative pronoun (the 
proper use of this pronoun) ; or it may take the place of an adverb, 
and form one of the supplementary objects of the verb, to denote the 
time, place, manner, cause, &c. When standing in this relation of an 
adverb, the proposition is called adverbial. These are a very nu- 
merous class, and we can only briefly indicate them. 

1. Adverbial proposition of time. 1. The action of the main clause 
is coincident with the action of the adverbial clause ; as, " When Jesus 
heard this, he marvelled." 2. It precedes ; as, " Before the sun rose, 
we departed." 3. It is subsequent ; as, " After he was dead, his sons 
divided the inheritance." 4. It is continued till the time expressed by 
the adverbial clause ; as, " Watch ye, till I come." 5. Indefinite fre- 
quency ; as, " Whenever he saw a subject in want, he always relieved 
him." 

2. Adverbial proposition of place. They denote where, whither, and 
whence ; as, '■' I reap where I sowed not," " Whither I go, ye cannot 
come," " Return whence ye came." They sometimes form substan- 
tive or adjective clauses ; as, " I know not where he is," " I saw the 
place where they laid him " (adj.). 

3. Adverbial proposition of manner. These denote the manner : 
1. By comparison'; as, " He speaks as he thinks." 2. By stating the 
effect ; as, " He speaks so that he is not understood." 3. Intensity in 
equal degrees ; as, " This is as good as that is bad." 4. Inequality ; 
as, " He is richer than his brother." 5. Relative comparison ; as, " The 
longer J knew him, the more Hiked him." 

4. Adverbial proposition of causality. We have here the numerous 
and complicated relations of the ground, consequence, and purpose : 1. 
The real ground, or cause ; 2. The moral ground, or motive ; 3. The 
logical ground, or reason ; 4. The possible ground, or condition ; 5. 
The adversative ground, or conception ; 6. The ultimate ground, or pur- 
pose. But as the real, moral, and logical grounds express simply the 
logical relations of thoughts, such propositions properly belong to the 
•co-ordinate form, and they take the form of the subordinate proposition 
only in an abnormal way. But, in the possible ground, the actuality of 
the effect is conditional upon the actuality of the possible ground. This 
possible ground maybe included in the simple proposition ; as, " He will 
lay up money, with suitable economy " ( = if he uses suitable economy). 
It properly belongs, therefore, to the class of adverbial propositions. 
The four forms of conditional propositions belong here : 1. Simple sup- 
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position ; 2. A supposition which may be verified hereafter ; 3. A sup- 
position without regard to fact ; 4. A supposition opposed to fact. 
There are some departures from these forms, which we have not space 
to notice. 

5. The adversative or concessive ground, i. e. the ground for the 
non-actuality of the leading predication ; as, " He lays up money, 
though his salary is small." This ground may be expressed in the 
simple proposition ; as, " He lays up money, notwithstanding his srhall 
salary." 

6. The ultimate ground, or purpose ; as, " I read that I may be in- 
structed," = " I read for instruction." " He changed his dress, in order 
that he might escape." 

II. Of the compound co-ordinate proposition we have three varie- 
ties, namely, the copulative, adversative, and causal : 1. In the copula- 
tive variety the assertions are merely coupled together, as in the 
notation of separate quantities, with the sign of addition. Some logi- 
cal relation must exist between them, but it is often very slight. "We 
distinguish only the following forms : k When the propositions are of 
equal logical worth, but unemphatic, they are written with the usual 
connective ; as, " The sun shines, and the air is warm." 2. When of 
equal logical worth, but emphatic, they are expressed without the con- 
junction ; as, " Life is short," " Art is long." The omission of the 
connective necessitates a longer pause between the propositions, and 
adds emphasis. The same effect is produced by the use of ordinative 
particles, first, secondly, &c. 3. The propositions may be emphatic, 
but of unequal worth ; as, " He has not only learned his lesson, but he 
understands it," thus forming a climax ; " I have formed him ; yea, I 
have made him." 4. Where the emphasis lies, not upon the assertions 
themselves, but upon their union ; as, " He is both learned and 
wise." 

2. The adversative compound proposition. 1. Antithetic, " He did 
not sail .to England, but to France." 2. Restriction, " The house is 
convenient, but the garden is waste." 3. Disjunctive, "Either the 
world had a Creator, or it existed by chance." 

3. Causal compound proposition. 1. Causal, "The flowers are 
frozen, for the night was cold." 2. Allative, "Time speeds, there- 
fore seize the day." We have here also the real, moral, and logical 
cause.. Conjunctions are the indices of the relation between propo- 
sitions, and their use can be learned only in connection with the propo- 
sitions which they unite. 

III. The intermediate proposition. This is formed by the use of 
the participle and the infinitive. The participle has the force and rec- 
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tion of the verb without its predication. Whenever, therefore, two 
actions are so related to each other that the one is coincident with and 
merely describes the other, is preliminary to it, or denotes some attend- 
ant circumstance or condition of it, the verb so used may take the 
participial form, the predication being sufficiently expressed by the other 
verb. This occurs often, where the two verbs refer to the same subject ; 
as, " He answering said " (intermediate between a simple proposition, 
and " he answered and said "), " He worshipped leaning on his staff." 
If the verbs refer to different subjects, then the preliminary or incidental 
verb, with its subject, are placed in the nominative absolute ; as, " The 
enemy advancing, we retreated." The participial clause may denote 
the time, cause, manner, or condition, and hence can generally be 
resolved by a subordinate proposition. The participial construction is 
more rhetorical and elegant often, but less exact and philosophical. 
The substitution of the subordinate proposition for the participial clause 
is a change which is taking place in our language at the present 
time. 

2. The infinitive mood is the, noun form of the verb, and therefore 
may follow the construction of the noun. Thus, it is often the direct 
object of the verb; as, " I desire to learn " (= I desire learning) ; also 
the factitive object ; as, " He made Israel to sin": or without the prep- 
osition, as, " He made him do it." Its primary use is to denote the 
purpose or final cause ; as, " What went ye out for to see ? " It is often 
the complement of an adjective ; as, " useful to read." In such cases it 
is properly a supine. When it has a subject before it, it may be 
resolved into a dependent clause ; as, " I wish you to learn " (= " I 
wish that you may learn"). 

The period is the last and most complicated combination of speech, 
and at the same time the most artificial in its structure. It must be 
admitted, however, that in English we are still at sea as to what con- 
stitutes a period. Our grammarians pass the subject over in silence, 
and the dictionaries furnish us no adequate definition. According to 
Becker, the period consists of two members, or parts, related to each 
other in the predicament of antithesis or causality. As only two mem- 
bers can form a proper unity, the period must always be bimembral. 
But the members themselves may be compounded. These two mem- 
bers form a protasis and apodosis mutually dependent and related. 
This results from the antithetic and causal relation of the parts to each 
other. There is also a certain rhythmical or balanced form of the 
whole, which serves to indicate more fully the logical relation of the 
parts. The leading members are separated by longer pauses, and the 
other parts so arranged as not to disturb the unity and symmetry of 
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the whole. The compound period contains two or more protases and 
apodoses. 

There remain to be considered the laws of collocation. The rule in 
English for the arrangement of words and sentences is the logical order 
of the thought. But there may be reasons for a departure from this to 
a certain extent. The disturbing causes are emphasis, antithesis, and 
euphony. The extent to which these forces interfere with the natural 
order of words and clauses is an interesting subject which we can only 
allude to here. 

Our English grammars give us but a narrow and imperfect view of 
the real structure of the language. They are occupied chiefly with the 
discussion of the so-called parts of speech, and treat of them in their 
relation to one another, and not in their relation to the sentence. But 
the framework of the language does not lie in the parts of speech and 
their grammatical connection. In all this there is no structure, no 
complete whole. But when the parts of speech take the form of a 
proposition, we meet with a structure and an organism, and this organ- 
ism becomes more extended and complicated in the various relations 
and dependencies of the simple proposition in its compound forms, and 
reaches its fullest expansion and greatest complication in the simple 
and compound periods. To speak the English language correctly is 
not simply to arrange the words according to their grammatical con- 
nection, but to construct with accuracy your propositions, and combine 
them in their compound forms according to the logical relations of the 
thoughts which they express, and in those modes which are recognized 
in the usage of the language. How to do this is the great question in 
any speech, for here you come at its real structure. The student who 
knows only the grammatical relation of words is without a key to the 
proper solution of this question. There is still before him a terra in- 
cognita in the higher constructions of the language, with which he can 
acquaint himself only by long practice and the careful study of the 
style of other men. And even if he succeeds in gaining a command of 
the language so as to express himself fully and accurately, still he may 
never be able to state intelligibly why he uses a particular mode of 
expression in preference to another. No matter how many languages 
a man may have studied, if he has observed only the grammatical re- 
lations of words, he is in the same dilemma in regard to the higher 
combinations of speech. And it is interesting to see the different re- 
sults to which men attain, who are called to speak or write the lan- 
guage in a public way, with only this preparation to which we have 
referred. One, with a sound judgment and a correct taste, — to a great 
extent the endowments of his nature, — acquires a correct and forcible 
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style, in which all the relations of thought are fully and properly ex- 
pressed. Another, gifted with less power of judgment, but with a fine 
taste and a sensitive ear to the mere harmony of language, sacrifices 
the logical connections of his thought to the rhythm and flow of his sen- 
tences ; lulls you with the melody of his style, but fails to instruct 
the understanding. You call him illogical, but he is doing his best to 
speak the language in its perfectiomas he understands it. Another, 
fond of emphatic statement and of bold antithesis, especially of the 
great antithesis between the subjective and the objective and that im- 
plied in all moral qualities, throws his thoughts into an independent 
form, neglects the usual connectives and jointures of his sentences, and 
secures emphasis by the very irregularities of his style. Neither of 
the two men last mentioned, in truth, speaks the English language : 
they speak rather a dialect of their own selection. Again, there are 
those who speak the language with a certain correctness and force, but 
yet know little or nothing of the technicalities of grammar. They 
may commit an occasional inaccuracy in the use of a word, but in the 
arrangement and dependences of their sentences they follow the structure 
of the language. They do this simply because they think correctly, 
and accurate thinking guides them to an accurate expression. There 
are others who are versed in the ordinary rules of grammar, and apply 
them properly, of whom it cannot be said that they speak correctly. 
The structure of their sentences is involved and without logical cohe- 
rence, simply because they are unacquainted with the higher functions 
of languages, and know not how to express the logical relations of 
their thoughts. Some never attain to this. There is always some un- 
fortunate hitch between the thought and the expression, which prevents 
the proper communication of the former. Whatever relates to the 
structure and arrangement of propositions, their relations and depend- 
ences, falls appropriately within the province of the grammarian ; for 
it is a part of the structure of the language. We wonder, also, that so 
little attention is paid to the philology of the language, which is quite 
as interesting to the English student as the Greek and Roman philol- 
ogies, and more important. These are a few of the reasons which call 
for a reform in our works upon English grammar. 



